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RECENT ACCESSIONS IN FRENCH GOTHIC 
SCULPTURE 


The cathedral with its noble company of statued saint and 
virgin, its storied glass and treasured relic, is but a visible evi- 
dence of the spiritual aspirations of the people finding par- 
ticular expression through their religious feelings. The burghers 
of the various towns, the nobles, the artisans, the clergy, each 
felt a need of expression and the result was that the need 
found or formed architects, sculptors, stained glass painters, 
jewelers, and woodcarvers worthy of the trust reposed in them. 
Throughout France in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ca- 
thedral after cathedral was built and today they remain a 
bewildering record of accomplishment, a record of combined 
and individual effort which few ages can duplicate. 

By the end of the thirteenth century the first impetus of the 
movement had worn itself out. Many of the greater cathedrals 
had been finished and their portals adorned with sculpture. 
The first impetus had ceased, but building went on to a greater 
or less degree and additional effort was expended in beautifying 
the already existing buildings. 

The thirteenth century was the greatest period of French 
Gothic sculpture. Works in stone had veritably peopled the 
cathedrals with numberless sculptured saints and apostles, 
fashioned as an integral part of the cathedral itself. It was an 
age of idealism and it is not to be wondered that the sculpture 
is marked by the greater seriousness and logic which character- 
ized the actual design and execution of the cathedral fabric. 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century fewer works of 
the vast extent characteristic of the earlier century were under- 
taken. The sculptors were obliged to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions and to the lesser field but sculpture was still in 
demand, both in great cathedral and smaller church. There 
was still need for many figures to stand upon the altars. Private 
chapels were built in many of the great chateaux; priories and 


convents were erected; all of which needed the aid of the sculp- 
tor’s art. 
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With the new century had come greater wealth and a greater 
elaboration of life. This was particularly true in Ile-de-France, 
the center of the royal fiefs which extended about Paris. As was 
to be expected, the social change was reflected in the art. Sculp- 
ture became more elaborate, more sophisticated and at the same 
time more mannered. The rigid idealistic qualities gradually 
disappeared and a newer type came into being, far different 
from the old forms and animated by a new spirit. 

The exquisite fourteenth century Virgin and Child in stone’, 
which has recently been acquired as the gift of J. H. Wade, 
sums up in itself the characteristics of the new epoch. Its exact 
provenance is known, it having come at some remote period 
from a church at Meulan within the immediate environs of 
Paris itself. Thus it is characteristic of the school of Ile-de- 
France, at its very center. The research for elegance was very 
marked in the sculptors who worked in this region. The folds 
of the mantle and veil are always handled with the subtlest 
nuance, the crowns usually flare slightly—tipped to a graceful 
angle on the head. It is the most aristocratic art of the time. 

Mary is represented in this statue as a queen with all the fasci- 
nation of the earthly beauty of her day. The drapery of her 
mantle is carried across the body in the conventional manner 
and falls at the side in a series of folds which the sculptor has 
expressed with especial felicity. The Child, supported upon the 
left arm of the Virgin, holds a bird and the Virgin supports His 
foot with the other hand. Very often in figures of this kind 
Mary holds a flower, but here this delightful, spontaneous ges- 
ture with its resultant line across the body gives a greater 
charm than the other usual composition. The new figure does 
not have the excessive folds of drapery which characterize some 
figures of this time. This absence of excessive detail may mark 
the earlier type or the particular ideal of an individual sculptor. 
In its grace and simplicity it is a remarkably fine example of 
French art in the first half of the fourteenth century. 

Sculpture could not continue developing indefinitely along 
the same lines without the danger of becoming utterly formal- 
ized. Just as the early fourteenth century artist had changed 
the idealistic import of the thirteenth century type, so towards 
the end of the century and throughout the fifteenth, types 


1 44 inches by ll inches. Illustrated on page 35. 
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grew increasingly realistic. Realism then is the fundamental 
note of the later epoch. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century and in the early six- 
teenth, a school of great vigor developed in the valley of the 
Loire where it centered about the name of Michel Colombe, who 
seemed to have been the animating spirit of the movement. 
This realistic art, with its measured grace and simplicity, stands 
at the end of the long development but is as essentially Gothic 
as the creations of the earlier times. Comparatively little work 
can be attributed to Michel Colombe himself, but many sculp- 
tors worked under his influence and felt the impress of his 
genius. 

Certain documents have been discovered and published by 
André Michel which show that a sculptor, Jean de Chartres, 
was employed about this period at the chateau of Chantelle by 
Anne de Beaujeu, Duchesse de Bourbon. For this reason Jean 
de Chartres has been suggested as the sculptor of the three 
splendid figures, now in the Louvre, which were found in 1845 
hidden beneath the pavement in the chapel of this chateau, 
where they had been concealed for many years, and their exis- 
tence forgotten. It is a plausible attribution but by no means a 
certain one. The finest of these three figures is the group of the 
Education of the Virgin—St. Anne and the youthful Mary by 
her side. The figure of the Virgin has suffered serious disfigure- 
ments but the group ranks among the most monumental ex- 
amples of French art of any period. 

The Museum has received from G. J. Demotte a magnificent 
gift of a group of this same subject, the Education of the Virgin’. 
It is one of the most important examples of Gothic sculpture in 
America, and with the other new accessions and the additions 
of the past few years makes the Mediaeval section of the 
Museum a very worthy one. 

The analogies between the new gift and the statue from the 
Chateau of Chantelle in the Louvre are so exceedingly close 
that it can be unhesitatingly ascribed to the same atelier of 
sculptors. The dimensions are not quite so great as in the 
figures in the Louvre, but the character of the drapery, its 
ample and yet simple folds, without any Burgundian excess, 
and the noble and painstaking realism in the face of St. Anne 


1 54 inches by 2434 inches. Illustrated on cover. 
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plainly bespeak its origin. It is a measured, dignified, and robust 
work. The figure of the Virgin with her hair parted and falling 
in long curls down her back has a charming feeling of candor 
and naiveté which is increased by the simple gesture with which 
she points to the page of the book held open in her hands. This 
is the usual treatment of the subject. It is the same in the statue 
in the Louvre although there the book is now lacking through 
the mutilations the group has sustained. What gives the new 
Museum acquisition a distinctive accent, however, is the ges- 
ture of the St. Anne, who throws her robe protectingly about 
the Virgin, a particularly appealing touch of warmth and 
tenderness. W. M. M. 


AN ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


During the long period of the Dark Ages, after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the art of sculpture in Italy suffered greatly, 
both the quality and amount of production being almost negli- 
gible. There were certain figures and certain individual works 
of art which stood out, but there was no inherent strength 
which could or would start a new tradition. Nicola d’Apulia, 
or as he is better known, Nicola Pisano, is the man who actu- 
ally breathed the breath of life into the old formula. He and his 
son, Giovanni, placed sculpture again on a sure footing in such 
works as the pulpit in the Pisan Baptistry, the now dismem- 
bered pulpit in the Museum of Pisa and the pulpit of Siena. 
The art of the former, based on the classic art of the Roman 
sarcophagi and the art of the latter, with its almost demoniac 
power and vigor, were not, however, to point the road which 
Italian sculpture was to follow. They merely cleared the way 
and assured the future. 

It is indeed curious that the work of the next generation of 
artists should have led Italian art, particularly the sculpture of 
Florence, away from the excessive vigor of the early Pisan 
masters. Giotto’s lesson of simplicity, with something of a new 
grace, characterizes Andrea Pisano’s doors for the Baptistry at 
Florence. They are significant as marking the trend of the 
fourteenth century, which culminated a hundred years later in 
the sculptural masterpieces of the Florentine Renaissance. 
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Andrea’s sons, Tomaso and Nino, did not stay in Florence 
but went back to Pisa to work and carried on the tradition 
of their father there, not so strongly or vitally, but in the 
work of Nino, particularly charming. There is not much 
that can be definitely ascribed to Nino’s hand, only a few fig- 
ures and reliefs in Pisa, Orvieto, and elsewhere. However, 
attributable to his influence is a small group of Annunciation 
figures, usually of wood, perhaps the most beautiful and char- 
acteristic products of the Pisan fourteenth century. Figures in 
the Louvre, in the Musée de Cluny, in the Pisan Museum and 
in the Museum at Orvieto, comprise almost the entire number. 
All are characterized by the ample, rhythmic lines with which 
the draperies fall unbrokenly to the feet. This quality of line, 
the absence of complicated and unnecessary folds, give a sense 
of clarity and order, a logic which emphasizes the sculptural 
relationship of the drapery to the form beneath. 

The Museum has acquired a wooden Virgin and Child' of the 
Pisan school through the gift of J. H. Wade. This is of the 
fourteenth century and while it is not to be definitely classed 
in the above mentioned group, it is with this group that it has 
the closest analogies in form and drapery. 

The Virgin, seated upon a simple cushioned bench, supports 
the Christ Child upon her knee. She is robed in red, with her 
over-mantle, now a green softly patined by time, drawn back 
from the brow to show her hair parted and combed in simple 
waves framing her face on either side. The Infant Jesus wears 
a loose tunic in accordance with iconographic tradition, and 
eagerly grasps with both hands a reliquary the Virgin holds in 
her right hand. His robe is of a similar tone to the Virgin’s 
mantle and His hair curls in ringlets about His head. Both 
figures smile but the strange, archaic smile of the Virgin carries 
with it an added sense of aloofness. Her figure seems to brood, 
representing within itself the fullness of those traditions with 
which the church has honored the divine Mother. 

The face is handled in broad, simple planes, the mantle ac- 
centuating the actual structure of the skull. The line of the 
nose is carried over each brow in a simple sweep and the eye and 
eye-socket are treated with a fundamental simplicity of means. 
These are characteristics of the Pisan Virgin in the Louvre, but 


1 53 inches by 27 inches. Illustrated on page 22. 
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what is different in the Museum accession is the smile, boldly 
accentuated by deep folds running from the nose to the corners 
of the lips. This is so individual, so different in intensity from 
the characteristics of any of the well-known figures of Pisan 
production as to suggest the possibility that the author may 
sometime be known or that other works by the same hand may 
be recognized. However that may be the general structure of 
the face and head and the simplicity and broadness of the form 
and the draperies attach it to the Pisan school, although there 
is a hint of rusticity which may mean an up-country artist 
working in the great tradition. Whether that is so or not, the 
piece remains Pisan and will be so attributed until a possibly 
more satisfactory solution proposes itself. 

But what do questions of provenance matter before a figure 
of this beauty? The sheer power of personality endows it witha 
value irrespective of any rightly or wrongly bestowed classi- 
fication. It takes its place at once as a profoundly creative 
thing, worthy of giving some idea of the accomplishment of 
Italian sculpture in the fourteenth century. W. M. M. 


A TEMMOKU BOWL 


It was not until the T’ang Dynasty (618-906 a.p.) that tea 
drinking became general in China. During the next great 
dynasty, that lof Sung (960-1277 a.p.), the golden age of 
Chinese art, literature, philosophy, and refinement of things 
great and small, tea drinking developed into a ceremonial cult, 
which it became in Japan some three centuries later. 

The Museum has recently acquired a tea bowl of Chien ware, 
a Temmoku bowl (to give its better known Japanese name), 
which is a typical example of Sung refinement. The glaze is a 
brownish-purple, mottled on the outside with a light blue-green 
and splashed and flecked on the inside with the same shade, 
while the mouth of the cup is of a brownish color. Ancient 
Chinese writers likened this ware to “hare’s fur” or said that it 
was “‘like the mottling and spots on a partridge.” Two phoenix 
birds, symbols of chastity, and two conventionalized peach 
blossoms in a flat purplish-black make up the simple design on 
the inside of the bowl. To quote Hobson,’ “the dark color 
of the glaze made them specially suitable for the tea-testing 


1R. L. Hobson—“Chinese Pottery and Porcelain”; New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1915. 
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competitions which were in fashion in the Sung period, the 
object of the contest being to see whose tea would stand the 
largest number of waterings, and it was found that the least 
trace of the tea was visible against the black glaze of the Chien 
bowls.” Mrs. Williams says in her catalogue for the Japan 
Society’ that “this glaze was also considered to have the 
power of preventing, or rather retarding, the process of evapor- 
ation, and for this reason the wares were sometimes called ‘the 
slow-drying cups’,” and that “the blending of the Chien yao 
glazes with the colors of the tea was considered to give the most 
pleasing nuance of color that the potter’s art had achieved.” 
Our little bowl was excavated on the site of the Yung-Ho 
kiln, in Lu-ling-Hsien in Kian-fu, Kianysi Province, and is a 
gift from C. T. Loo of New York and Paris. i & 


NOTES 


The textile study room has been rearranged with interesting 
examples of Hungarian textiles, lent the Museum through the 
courtesy of Julius Mihalik, head of the department of deco- 
rative design of The Cleveland School of Art. The costumes and 
fragments on exhibition are all examples of peasant embroid- 
eries from different sections of Hungary, showing in several 
instances the influence of neighboring countries such as Turkey, 
Roumania, and Slovakia. The wide range in design and color 
is also partly due to these outside influences. The textiles will 
be on exhibition for February and March and it is hoped that 
they will be used not only by the schools and colleges, but that 
the general public will derive much enjoyment from their rich 
and varied colors and design. Miss Underhill will be glad to 
arrange for talks on these textiles. 

The Index to Volume IX of the Bulletin has been mailed to 
those known to bind their files, and the Museum will be glad to 
issue it to others upon application. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Since the last published report in the March, 1922 Bulletin 
the following names have been added to the membership roll 
in addition to those published in the November, 1922 Bulletin. 
One thousand, five hundred and twenty-three annual members 
have been added also. 


1Rose Sickler Williams—‘“Chinese, Corean and Japanese Potteries”; New York, Japan 
Society, 1914. 
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Briggs, Mrs. Charles F. 


BENEFACTORS 


Lawrence, Mrs. Raymond Elliott 
HONORARY FELLOWS 


Dietz, William G. 


McMyler, Mrs. P. J. 
Norton, David Z. 


Forgan, Robert R. 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY 


Bourne, B. F. 
Chisholm, George W. 
Demotte, G. J. 


Clapp, Mrs. Willard M. 
Eisenman, Charles 


Bardons, George C. 
Gund, Mrs. George F. 
Hill, Mrs. Thomas W. 


Austin, Wilbert J. 
Bauder, G. B. 

Blair, Mrs. Charles W. 
Bliss, Philip E. 
Braham, Mrs. Louis A. 
Coffinberry, Maria D. 
Day, Luther 

Dodd, Edwin A. 
Forstbauer, Henry L. 
Gibbons, W. F. 
Harvey, Mervin C. 
Harvey, P. W. 
Haynes, Mrs. Rowland 
Hepburn, C. Fisher 


Barkwill, Charles G. 
Billings, Elizabeth 

Brooks, Arthur D. 

Bruner, Dr. William Evans 
Cole, Dr. Harold N. 
Croxton, Mrs. S. W. 
Ferris, Mrs. James E. 
Giddings, Dr. Helen Marshall 
Gruener, Hippolyte 

Harris, Charles 

Hatch, Henry R,, Jr. 

Hine, Charles P. 

Housum, Bird W. 

Irvin, Ray Warren 


Everett, Mrs. Henry A. 
Greene, Mrs. Edward B. 
Keith, Mrs. Boudinot 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE 


Rey, Emil 
eligmann, Arnold 


FELLOWS 


Maher, Charles A. 
Severance, Mary H. 
Truscott, F. W. 


Walker, Frank R. 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Johnson, David L. 
Kohn, Richard H. 
Laundon, Mortimer H. 
Marlatt, William H. 
Martin, William B. 
Mulrooney, Mrs. J. M. 
Osborne, Carl N. 
Parsons, Mrs. H. C. 
Perkins, Edwin R., Jr. 
Shane, Mrs. Samuel Paisley 
Stecher, Henry W. 
Thompson, Carmi A. 
Trenkamp, Herman J. 
Warmington, Daniel R. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Jungermann, Emilie 
Kaufholz, Flora G. 
Korach, Sigmund 
Lundoff, Clemens W. 
Melcher, Joseph A. 
Merrell, Mrs. C. W. 
New, Ben 

Pitkin, Dr. Carlos E. 
Politzer, Dr. Julius M. 
Rust, Mrs. Edwin G. 
Scott, Harry E. 
Smith, Allard 

Upson, Dr. George D. 
Zerbe, Mrs. Jerome B. 


The membership stands as follows: 


Founders 
Benefactors 
Honorary Fellows 
Fellows in Perpetuity 
Fellows for Life 
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Fellows . 134 
Sustaining 112 
Life $03 
Annual . 4016 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


Balance of 1922 
Object 
painting, by Charreton, French. 
etchings and engravings, by Hamerton, Eng- 


lish; Bracquemond, Gaillard and Legros, 
French. 


engravings and etchings, by Auerbach-Levy, 
Benson, Roth, Sturges, American; Berchem, 
Dusart, van Leyden, Vellert (Van Star), 
Dutch; Gourmont, Reverdy, French; Alde- 
grever, Altdorfer, Beck, de Bry, Glocken- 
ton (?), Holbein, Hopfer, Krug, Lautensack, 
van Meckenem, Zazinger (?), German; Can- 
ale, Castiglione, Muzi (Veneziano), Na Dat 
with Rat-trap, Raimondi, Sculptor (Ghisi), 
and Verini (Master of the Die), Italian. 
etchings, by Forain, French; and Schon- 
gauer, German. 

etchings and lithographs, by Whistler, 
American. 

engravings, etchings, lithographs, woodcuts, 
and wood-engravings, by Cole, Walcot, 
American; Gabain, Shannon, British; 
Claesz, van Leyden, Van Dyck, Dutch; 
Bracquemond, Callot, Calame, Carriere, 
Daumier, Gavarni, French; Amman, Direr, 
Lautensack, Otmar (?), Zazinger (?), Ger- 
man; Barbari, Coriolano, Leoni, and 1 
chiaroscuro, anonymous, Italian; 

books, containing 1$9 aquatints, by Goya, 
Spanish; 

textiles, Peruvian; 3 terra cotta heads, 
Graeco-Buddhist. 


plaster cast of cat, Egyptian; and 11 cos- 
tume dolls, Chinese (Educational) 


horse for armor collection. 
woodcuts, by Diirer, German. 


relief of walrus ivory, second half 11th cen- 
tury, Rhenish. 


woodcut, by Kobliha, Czechoslovak. 


Fragment of rug, 16th century, South Kirman; 
and 1 marble head, 15th century, Spanish. 
stone statue, 14th century, French; 1 wooden 
statue, 14th century, Italian. 


I 
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Source 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett. 


Salmon P. Halle. 


Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
Frances King. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King. 


Dudley P. Allen Fund. 


Educational Purchase Fund 

A. B. Rheinheimer. 

Paul J. Sachs. 

Arnold Seligman, Rey and 
Company. 

Joseph Stieber. 


M. and R. Stora. 


J. H. Wade. 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
1923 


Object 

I stone statue, early 16th century, French; 
1 champlevé enamel plaque, 12th century, 
Valley of Meuse, German. 
painting, by Ranger, American. 
etching, by van den Hoecke, Dutch. 
etchings and lithographs, by Whistler, 
American. 
vase, Temmoku ware, Sung Dynasty, Chi- 
nese. 
drawing, by Vernet, French. 
carved panels, 18th century, French. 
cast of inlay head of Pharaoh Akhnaton, 
1375-1358 B.c. (Educational). 
1 head of a Bodhisattva, wooden, Sung 

Dynasty, Chinese. 
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Source 


G. J. Demotte. 

Mrs. Henry A. Everett. 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King. 
C. 

Louise M. Pierce. 

Dudley P. Allen Fund. 
Educational Purchase Fund 


J. H. Wade. 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


Object 

64 color prints, by Benito, Brissard, Lepape, 
Martin, Marty and Mourgne, French. 

Special Exhibition of 70 paintings from the 
Twenty-first International Exhibition, held 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 1922. 

I painting, by Phillips, American. 

Special Exhibition, Semi-official Dutch Exhi- 
bition of 173 Dutch paintings from the 
Goudstikker Collection. 

36 portrait engravings for Special Exhibition 

3 frescoes, T’ang Dynasty, 16 small bronzes, 

Chou and T’ang Dynasties, 1 bronze tripod, 

Chou Dynasty, 14 pieces of pottery and 

porcelain: Temmoku ware, Tzu-Chou, Chun 

Yao, Kangshi, Peach bloom and T’ang 

basin, 1 stone urn cover, North Wei Dy- 

nasty, Chinese. 

engraving, by Morin, French. 

pieces of pewter, early 19th century, Ameri- 

can and English (Educational). 

sampler, by Susannah Mason, 1810, Ameri- 

can (Educational). 

Special Exhibition of 27 paintings, by Taos 
Society of Artists, American. 

4 Paintings, by Bloomers, Carlsen, Inness, 
and Weir, American. 
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Lent by 


Arthur D. Brooks. 
Circulated by City Art 


Museum, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett. 


Jacques Goudstikker. 
Edward B. Greene. 


C.T. Teo: 
Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride. 


Mrs. E. A. Ruggles. 
Sue A. Saltsman. 
Taos Society of Artists. 


W. H. Warner 
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9.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 


11.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 


. 10.30 a.m. 


5.00 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


g.00 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 
10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 

2.00 p.m. 


3.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 


10.30 a.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


First lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

French Homes of the Renaissance, by Franck L. Schoell, 
Medievalist, Paris. Fifth lecture in course on The Appre- 
ciation of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Fourteenth lecture in the course on The History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. A Marionette’s Visit to 
the Art Museum, by Winifred H. Mills. 

Story for Children: City of the Seven Hills, by Miss Gib- 
son. (Class Room). 

Franz Peter Schubert. Fourth of a series of talks on Great 
Masters of Music, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Carl A. 
Lohmann. 

Class for Members. The Egyptian Gallery, by Miss Under- 
hill. (Gallery XV). 

Organ Recital. (Series B), by Mr. Quimby. 

Second lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

Monet and Manet: Color and Form as Impression. Fifth 
lecture in course on Modern Ways of Old Masters, by 
Mr. Howard. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Fifteenth lecture in the course on The History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Rhythm in Everything 
that Grows, by Henry Turner Bailey. 

Story for Children: The Man who was not Afraid of Fire, 
by Miss Gibson. (Class Room). 

Interior Decoration, by Ralph H. Johannot. 

Class for Members. Greek and Graeco-Roman Art, by 
Miss Underhill. (Rotunda). 

Organ Recital (Series C), by Mr. Quimby. 

Organ Recital, by Joseph Bonnet, Organist of St. Eustache, 
Paris. Fourth recital in Series A. 
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15. 3.10 p.m. 
16. 8.15 p.m. 
17. 9.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 
10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
18. 3.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
20. 10.30 a.m. 
21. 5.00 p.m. 
23. 8.15 p.m. 
24. 9.00 a.m. 
9.30 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 
10.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
25. 3.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
27. 10.30 a.m. 
Main Floor 
Ground Floor 
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Third lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

Brahms’ Sonata in F Minor for Viola, and Brahms’ Bratsch- 
enlieder. Fifth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of 
Chamber Music, by Mr. Surette. Illustrated by Samuel 
Lifschey, viola; Tsuya Matsuki, piano; and Harriet Eells, 
mezzo-soprano. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Sixteenth lecture in the course on The History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Color Magic, by Julius 
Mihalik. 

Story for Children: Rome’s Dearest Possession, by Miss 
Gibson. (Class Room). 

Informal Piano Recital, by Horace Alwyne of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Class for Members. Gothic Art, by Miss Underhill. 

Organ Recital (Series B), by Mr. Moore. 

The Great Theology, as Reflected from the Walls of the 
Sistine Chapel. Fifth lecture in the course on Art in the 
Service of the Church, by Mr. Bailey. 

Special drawing class for registered students. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Seventeenth lecture in the course on The History of Art, 
by Mr. Howard, at The Cleveland School of Education. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Musical program, con- 
ducted by Mr. Moore. 

Story for Children: The Story of St. Francis of Assisi, by 
Miss Gibson. (Class Room). 

Industrial Arts as Applied to Interior Decoration, by Louis 
Rorimer. 

Organ Recital (Series C), by Mr. Moore. 

Class for Members. Renaissance Art, by Miss Underhill. 
(Gallery III). 


EXHIBITIONS 


Recent Accessions in Decorative Arts. International Oil 
Paintings. Prints by Whistler and Whistleriana, and 
modern Bronzes, opening February 17. Group of Ameri- 
can Paintings, opening February 15. Portrait Engravings. 

Contemporary Prints. Etchings of Birds. Hungarian Em- 
broideries. 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD 
French, XIV Century 
Gift of J. H. Wade 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King,John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley William B. Sanders 
Ralph King John L. Severance 
Samuel Mather J. H. Wade 
William G. Mather George H. Worthington 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J.H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case Schocl of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Guerdon S. Holden 
Charles F. Brush William R. Huntington 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Amos B. McNairy 
Ralph M. Coe Edward A. Merritt 
H. G. Dalton Earl W. Oglebay 
F. E. Drury Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P. Halle Frederic S. Porter 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Colonial Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Oriental Art and of Prints, 
Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Harriet Arthur 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 


Department of Educational Work 
Curator, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn 
Ruth Field Ruggles, Katharine Gibson 
Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Department of Musical Arts 
Curator, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 
Advisor, Thomas Whitney Surette 
Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
In Charge of Sales Department, E. A. Ruggles 
Membershipand Publicity Secretary, I.T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 


Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 1,000 
Fellows, who pay annually 100 
Life Members, who contribute 100 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 25 
Annual Members, who pay annually fo) 

The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 

ADMISSION 
Open daily from g a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10.p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p-m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of schoolage. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to g. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 


$25,000 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 


For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 
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